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Whence and Whither. An Enquiry into the Nature of the Soul, its Origin, 
and Destiny. By Paul Carus, Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1900. —pp. vi, 188. 

The religious influence of the material world, experienced by man from 
the primitive age of wonder to that of Goethe and Wordsworth, is increas- 
ingly recognized, and prompts to frequent constructions of cosmic psy- 
chology and theology. The speculative, it must be admitted, is just now 
less popular than the scientific method, as witness the productions of 
writers like J. J. Murphy and Professor John Fiske. Though Mr Huxley 
and J. S. Mill despaired of the physical world as unmoral and even 
irreligious, ' scientific bases of faith ' are frequently appearing, and many 
thoughtful people believe that religion and morals will in the future be 
formed solidly on cosmic facts. Secure as are the gains of rational psy- 
chology and philosophy, scientific study of the material word is hopeful of 
results as great if not greater. This little book of Dr. Carus is a cosmic 
psychology and theology. Like J. Strada, the author derives the mind and 
religion of man through the cosmic process from the divine idea, or pure 
form, the logos, and declares himself not a pantheist, but a nomotheist. 
God is the "eternal norm," the nomos (wifioc) of existence. "Man's ex- 

istenceas a sentient and rational being is a matter of form. Not sentiency 
but spirituality is his characteristic feature. Man is neither matter nor 
energy, but a peculiar form of matter and energy." " His soul has been 
impressed upon him by the moulding influences of the uniformities of 
nature, the laws of form." According to the author, subjectivity in man 
arrives through the ascending stages of subjectivity in nature. As Dr. 
Carus is a monist, and matter is but the outside and mind the inside of the 
same thing, his monism is at bottom spiritualistic. It is true that monism 
usually lapses into materialism. We find, e. g., that Haeckel's monism is 
materialistic. But even Haeckel speaks of atom-seele, and endows atoms 
with sensation and will. That matter is an objective expression of the 
Divine will and idea, that it is a machine for the transformation of Supreme 
Energy (will) into life, instinct, mind in animals higher up, into human self- 
consciousness and ever clearer personality, may be admitted. But in the 
case of both J. Strada and Dr. Carus, the distress begins when we try to 
trace the passage of this transformed energy in nature into the intensely 
subjective personality of man. Declining the aid of introspection, leaning 
too heavily upon scientific observation of facts and laws of the material world, 
the latter treats cavalierly the result of rational and ethical inquest into the 
nature of the soul. Truth, he says, cannot be based upon introspection, 
but must ultimately rest on observation. But assuredly we must start with 
some knowledge of the soul and its powers before we can observe external 
facts and construct a cosmic psychology. All attempts at any psychology 
must begin with an inventory of the soul's capacities. It is at the true 
psychological moment, viz. : the point of arrival at the ego, through the 
cosmic process, that Dr. Carus manifests tergiversation. The problem, it 
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is true, is not his alone. How the human ego arrives, whether mediately 
or immediately, must be forever a mystery, as how the finite comes from 
the Infinite. 

The author defines the soul as a system of sentient symbols. " Man's 
thoughts are sentient images of the things and relations of the objective 
world, and thinking is simply a combining of these sentient images." 
This seems but a penurious account of all man's thoughts, which wander 
through eternity and build the systems of science and philosophy and 
create all the opulence of poetry and art. Dr. Carus remarks : " The soul 
is not that which feels and thinks and acts, but is the feeling itself, the 
thinking itself, and the acting itself." Is there, then, thinking without a 
thinker, acting without an agent, feeling without a subject who feels ? He 
says, however, in another place, "Every subject feels its own feelings" 
(not those of another subject). He, however, concludes : "There is no 
metaphysical unity in an ego . . . which would be a continuous uni- 
fying power." The personal soul is then only disjecta membra. The 
author speaks of God as superpersonal, in order to escape anthropomor- 
phism. But to be superpersonal is to be less than personal, since person- 
ality is the hightest conception of being. Rather should we say with Lotze, 
" Perfect personality is God." The study of the material world and of 
the phenomena of life, more and more relieve the problems of Whence 
and Whither, and attempts to find in the cosmic process and the essence 
of matter, confirmations of reason and feeling are far from being unfruitful. 
The passage from the subjective side of the material world to the subjec- 
tivity of the personal soul does not here seem to be clearly indicated, nor 
is the soul apprehended as unity or as subject. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

Inductive Sociology : A Syllabus of Methods, Analyses, and Classifications, 
and Provisionally Formulated Laws. By F. H. Giddings. New York, 
The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 1901. — pp. xviii, 302. 
" The object of this book is to present a scheme of inductive method, a 
somewhat detailed analysis and classification of social facts, and a tenta- 
tive formulation of the more obvious laws of social activity, all as a basis 
for further inductive studies " (p. ix). The study of sociology, which has 
claimed so much attention during the last decade, has constantly been 
criticized, on the one hand, because it dealt with generalizations insuffi- 
ciently established instead of concrete facts ; or on the other hand, because 
it was concerned with data which properly belonged to some already exist- 
ing branch of study. That there are social facts which can be studied 
accurately, and which have not been satisfactorily studied by any other 
science, has always been claimed by Professor Giddings ; still we turn to 
the present volume in the hope of finding a better proof of this position 
than was afforded by his previous works. 

The idea of a book which shall guide the student in the study of con- 



